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Editorials 


What Is the Veteran’s Attitude 
toward College? 


CHARLES M. EDWARDS, JR. 


To the thousands of veterans, both 
men and women, who have enrolled 
—or who are seeking to enroll—in col- 
lege, going back to school is a serious 
business. The trek to college is not, 
as some observers would have us be- 
lieve, an example of the regimented 
hordes following their leaders; nor is 
it a case of sheltered, pampered youths 
with outstretched palms accepting a 
handout under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
For most of these men and women the 
determination to further their education 
is a decision reached only after a careful 
weighing of their occupational goals. 
For many, their enrollment in college 
—at a time when they are eager to 
start to make a living—represents a 
deliberate postponement of their en- 
trance into business so that they may 
better prepare themselves for success 
in their lifetime endeavors. Because 
they have lost several years from civilian 
pursuits and because they are older 
than most civilian students, they are 
eager to catch up as quickly as possible 
by devoting the time necessary to 
their preparation for productive lives. 
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The attitude with which most of these 
young men and women approach college 
attendance is not one of getting some- 
thing for nothing under Public Law 
346 or 16; instead, their outlook is one 
of knowing a good thing when they see 
it. 

The seriousness with which a large 
proportion of veterans view the matter of 
going to college can be illustrated by the 
problem that one young veteran, a college 
graduate, faced in the last few weeks. 
He traveled across the country in the 
firm determination to attend the School 
of Retailing so that he might equip him- 
self for eventual executive responsibility 
in the mercantile world. After arriving 
in New York, his resolution was partially 
shaken by two merchant friends, both 
self-made men, who sought to persuade 
him that he need not undergo a year of 
specialized study in a graduate business 
school in order to get ahead in the retail 
field. To point up their advice, each of 
them offered him a tempting junior- 
executive position—a job as attractive, 
perhaps, as the one that he would be 
offered upon completion of his course. 
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Under such circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising that momentary misgivings beset 
this veteran. Soon, however, his doubts 
were dispelled. After talking with other 
friends, he was certain of the wisdom of 
his original intention; he was convinced 
of the benefits to be gained from spe- 
cialized training. 

Undoubtedly, veterans are more keenly 
appreciative of the merits of organized 
training than are many civilians. They 
have learned from firsthand experience in 
the armed forces that well-directed edu- 
cational activities afford many advan- 
tages. Of these, four in particular war- 
rant restatement: 

1. Education smoothes the path to learn- 
ing for the trainee by enabling him to 
profit from the experience of others who 
have ‘“‘gone through the mill.”” He can 
learn to duplicate the successes and to 
avoid the failures of others, without sub- 
jecting himself to the costs and the heart- 
breaks of uncharted trial and _ error. 
While no one can escape the necessity for 
supplementing his formal education with 
practical experience, it is hardly neces- 
sary for the newcomer to learn every les- 
son in the “school of hard knocks.” 

2. Education speeds the process of 
learning by providing for the trainee the 
guidance of leaders who have spent years 
in the business. These predecessors can 
compress for him into a few months the 
lessons of many lifetimes. Thus they 
can aid him in getting ahead more 
quickly, as well as less painfully. 


3. Education broadens the knowledge of 
the trainee by bringing to him the advice 
of many different people with varied 
backgrounds and experiences. He is 
not forced to rely on the experience that 
he alone, or that some single overseer, 
has acquired. He can draw upon the 
lessons learned by scores of others under 
all kinds of conditions. 

4, Education examines the theory that 
underlies practice. Despite all the 
“wisecracks” about the teaching of the- 
ory, this is an important and necessary 
step. No man can make wise decisions 
until he knows the reasons for alterna- 
tive business practices. Thus theory 
undertakes to discover the why of prac- 
tice. Theory seeks to learn why busi- 
ness men do the things they do in prac- 
tice. It does not accept a practice as 
right or wrong until it knows the basic 
reasons. 

The primary objective of progressive 
business education is to combine a study 
of the how and the why, the practice and 
the theory of business. It is the primary 
objective also of the veteran of the Sec- 
ond World War who is determined to in- 
vest wisely his time, his energy, and his 
money (his educational allowances under 
the G.I. Bill of Rights) so that he may be 
assured of reaching more smoothly, 
more speedily, and more surely the goal 
that he has set for himself. 
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The Editors of the Journal of 
Retailing: Old and New 


With the October 1946 issue, the 
JOURNAL OF RETAILING ends one chapter 
and begins another in a long and useful 
career. With this issue, a significant 
change occurs in the editorial staff of the 
JourNaAL. After serving for many years 
as chairman of the board of editors of the 
JOURNAL OF RETAILING and as Professor 
of Merchandising, John W. Wingate has 
terminated his connection with the New 
York University School of Retailing to 
join the staff of the College of the City of 
New York. 

The faculty and the student body of 
the School of Retailing will miss John 
Wingate as a teacher, an author, an edi- 
tor, and a friend. During the twenty- 
three years that he was identified with 
the school, he made a substantial contri- 
bution to the teaching and to the litera- 
ture of retailing. In his new undertak- 
ing, his former associates wish him every 
success. 

As the second chapter of the JOURNAL 
opens, the editorship has been trans- 
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ferred to capable hands. The new 
chairman of the board of editors, Profes- 
sor C. B. McMath, Jr., is a newcomer to 
the faculty, but he is not a newcomer to 
the school, for he earned his master’s de- 
gree in this institution a number of years 
ago. Professor McMath is admirably 
well qualified by experience and training 
to assume his new responsibilities as 
teacher and editor. His colleagues wel- 
come him! 

Under Professor McMath’s chairman- 
ship, the JOURNAL OF RETAILING will 
continue to serve as a medium for the 
publication of research studies and of 
original articles of enduring interest on 
major developments in the retail field. 
The board of editors looks forward con- 
fidently to the issuance of a still bigger 
and better JOURNAL as soon as wartime 
and postwar shortages and delays per- 
mit. To this end, the Editors will wel- 
come suggestions and articles from its 


readers. 
C.M.E. 








An Introduction to Plastics 


GEORGE K. SCRIBNER 


This summary of the plastics industry was abstracted from the intro- 
ductory lecture for the School of Retailing course, ‘Plastics for Retailers.” 


Only a very few years ago plastics 
were little known, and then only as so- 
called substitutes, struggling against 
great odds to make their way in the 
world. Plastics today have become 
recognized as a unique creation of man, 
like nothing else on the face of this world. 
They are no longer substitutes for older 
and better-known materials. Remove 
plastics from the marts of trade today 
and the effects upon our generally ac- 
cepted standards of living would be 
literally appalling. 


PLASTICS VITAL TO OUR LIFE 


Communications, from the commer- 
cial transmission of news and business 
transactions to the ordinary amuse- 
ments of home such as the radio, would 
be completely disrupted. Transporta- 
tion—automobiles, buses, subways, 
trains—would halt. Wearing apparel, 
from clothes to the smallest accessories, 
such as ties, garters, shoes, and shoe 
laces, would become to our sight and 
touch, crude and old fashioned. Build- 
ing, household, and factory machinery, 
from refrigerators to steel-mill bearings, 
packaging, especially in food products, 
would be set back twenty years. Elec- 
tricity in all its phases of transmission 
and use in home and mill, office routine, 
all the things we ordinarily give little or 
no thought to, would stumble, and sud- 


denly seem slow and decrepit, if they sur-_ 


vived in any recognizable form at all. 
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NEED FOR EDUCATION 


Although we are far from being a new 
industry, suddenly throwing a variety of 
strange and fascinating materials on the 
market, most of the things we are making 
today are new to the man on the street. 
We badly need friends in retailing who 
will have enough knowledge of our prob- 
lems to excuse our inevitable errors, 
errors of enthusiasm as well as ignorance, 
and to help restrain that enthusiasm 
when it goes too far. We need friends 
who will guide us through the maze of 
new projects and applications in which 
pioneering is bound to get us involved, 
who will have a sympathetic feeling when 
some ambitious, ignorant, or avaricious 
person steps beyond the limits of safety 
or good judgment. 

There are poor applications of all 
materials—shoddy shirts, flimsy metal 
contraptions, wooden monstrosities— 
that we all wonder at, but these are more 
familiar materials, materials we have all 
lived with intimately over the years and 
tend to excuse because of the long ac- 
quaintance. 

Plastics, since they are newcomers to 
our everyday economy, are usually 
looked at askance as soon as they ap- 


pear. If they do not measure up to 


_high standards, too many people are 


prone to condemn them as a family, not 
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excusing a case or two, as errant mem- 
bers of an otherwise invaluable group 
which may let us down here and there, 
and not because of their own inherent 
lack of ability to perform a specific func- 
tion, but because some one misunder- 
stood them, or for financial reasons 
overreached himself. 

We are always more tolerant toward 
the errors and foibles of our old friends 
and acquaintances, than toward the 
same errors of a comparative stranger. 


PLASTICS PATTERN LIKE METALS 


Actually the development pattern of 
plastics follows very closely the pattern 
of metals. Since any new subject is 
more easily comprehended if a familiar 
one can be used as a base from which to 
approach it, let us follow for a moment 
this comparison. It follows through 
not only the materials themselves but 
the various methods of fabricating them. 

There is a group of metals that we see, 
use, and call familiarly by name; there is 
another group which occurs only in com- 
bination. Copper is well known and 
recognizable, but sodium is something 
that few of us have ever seen in its ele- 
mental state. So with plastics. Hard 
as their names are to remember, most 
people have heard of acrylics, phenolics, 
acetates, and many more; they have 
seen and handled them even if they were 
not sure at the time which was which. 

Plastics have the added quality in that 
they individually occur in so many 
forms. Even a_ well-known material 
may appear as a recognizable entity in 
one form and be buried in many others. 

Paints and coatings of all kinds, ad- 
hesives, plywoods, wall boards, brake 
linings, and many other combinations 
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owe their value and efficiency to the fact 
that plastics are there in greater or less 
concentration. Safety glass depends en- 
tirely on plastics for its nonshatterable 
quality; electric motors run more effi- 
ciently because their coils have been im- 
pregnated with plastics. 

Each of the many metals has its own 
set of qualities and therefore its own 
best uses. When shortages force a shift 
from the normal, or when some pioneer- 
ing spirit takes a chance at substitution, 
the results are not always for the best. 
Not always, but sometimes, a new and 
good idea is born that only needs some 
minor changes to be a real step forward. 

So it is with plastics. Perhaps the 
plastics trade itself has been a contribu- 
tor to the confusion and darkness sur- 
rounding it by not recognizing the gen- 
eral similarity of this pattern to that of 
metals. No one is expected to be an ex- 
pert on metals; they are too diversified 
both in form and in methods of fabrica- 
tion. And yet the name “plastics 
expert’’ is bandied around freely. 


NO PLASTIC EXPERTS 


Today, in plastics, we have branched 
out so widely in varieties of raw material 
and methods of fabrication that the bur- 
den is too much for one individual. We 
are rapidly tending toward specialists in 
each branch. In plastics a man will 
know the formulas and ways of making 
many raw materials, but someone else 
will know molding, coating, or fabrica- 
tion of the many materials. 


FOUR KINGDOMS OF NATURE 


To help further in locating plastics in 
our scheme of living, let us go back for a 
moment to that childhood game of ‘‘ani- 
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mal, vegetable, or mineral.’”’ The pur- 
pose is to identify some unknown object 
by leading questions, and the first, and 
most important one, gives the game its 
name. The original assumption was 
that all things must lie in one of these 
three groups. That might have been 
true in our youth, but what about today? 
Suppose the object to be identified were a 
pair of nylon stockings, or a styrene 
comb? Man has added a new kingdom 
to these original three, the synthetic 
kingdom. Scientists have taken infini- 
tesimal parts from all three of these king- 
doms and have rearranged them into 
forms Mother Nature never attempted. 

The human animal has always been 
prone to do that, but up to the advent of 
the chemical age he has worked with the 
more obvious and more easily recog- 
nized building blocks. 

Now he takes molecules, tears them 
down to atoms, and rebuilds them again 
into medicines, perfumes, and, among 
many other things, plastics. 


PLASTICS IN THE SYNTHETIC KINGDOM 


No thoroughly satisfactory detinition 
of plastics has ever been agreed upon. 
Technically, a plastic is one of a large and 
rapidly expanding group of products con- 
sisting wholly or in dominating part of a 
large, organic molecule which at some 
stage of its existence is capable of being 
formed and under normal circumstances 
will hold that form. That may be a 
guide in the laboratory, but does not 
help the man on the street. It does not 
even serve as a guide for the industry. 

The Federal Trade Commission re- 
cently restrained a paint manufacturer 
from advertising his product asa ‘‘plastic 
paint” because it did not contain an ap- 


preciable amount of the general class of 
materials commonly accepted by the 
public as plastics. Although our indus- 
try is highly technical behind the scenes, 
we do not want that fact to interfere 
with public acceptance of our product 
when it hits the users’ ievel. 


RAW MATERIALS 


The structure of the industry that pro- 
duces al] these plastic materials is a 
rather intricate one, all snarled up with 
itself. It is a common conception that 
plastics are made of coal, oil, air, salt, 
and water, and basically is a true one. 
It is just as true to say that you and I 
and the cat are 90 per cent water mixed 
with dashes of carbon, oxygen, and a 
number of other chemicals which can be 
named very specifically. The job of 
assembling them in the desired form is 
one that can pose many difficulties. The 
fact that the development of plastics has 
been delayed until organic chemistry 
reached the state of perfection that it has 
today should be a good indication of the 
difficulties involved. 


ECONOMICS 


In order to compete today, the chemist 
must take economics into consideration. 
The laboratories, undoubtedly, have 
many new and startling plastics under 
full control and ready to go, except for 
the availability of the raw materials at a 
price that will allow them a place in the 
market, or except for the high cost of set- 
ting up the manufacturing equipment. 


BASIC CHEMICALS 


Since practically all plastic materials 
are of organic composition, the keystone 
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of their structure is the carbon molecules. 
Cost of raw material being one of the 
biggest stumbling blocks in the way of 
future expansion of the industry, the 
chemist has drawn heavily on our most 
available base—coal. It has been esti- 
mated by the Bituminous Coal Institute 
that 85 per cent of our plastics rely 
wholly or in part on coal. 

These basic materials are processed by 
a miscellaneous chemical industry into a 
group of products called intermediates, 
and then the plastics industry takes over. 
When you turn one or more of these in- 
termediates into a material which can be 
shaped or formed, you have joined the 
plastics fraternity. 


INTERMEDIATES 


Some of the more important interme- 
diates are phenol, formaldehyde, urea, 
phthalic anhydride, acetic acid, and ace- 
tic anhydride, acetone, acetylene, and 
styrene. Some plastic companies make 
some of their own intermediates, in fact 
they may be in plastics for that reason. 
Some make none and merely convert 
what they buy. 


CONVERTERS 


In the early years the plastic raw mate- 
rial companies specialized in converting 
only. By absorption, and for purposes 
of control and economy, the two levels 
have tended to merge. The result is 
that for the most part we see a group of 
the largest chemical manufacturers on 
the list of plastic suppliers. 

The plastic raw materials are usually 
not in forms that can be recognized or 
used directly when they leave the fac- 
tories of this group. They are in gran- 
ules, liquids, or fibers, and need to pass 
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through the hands of another processor 
or converter before entering into the 
field of distribution. 


METHODS OF CONVERSION 


There are many ways of changing this 
raw material into its final shape: com- 
pression molding; injection molding; 
extruding; laminating; and fabricating. 
Each of these involves different problems 
and specialized techniques and could well 
be discussed in more detail. 

Converters may be grouped into three 
general classes. The first, a consumer 
converter, converts plastic raw materials 
for internal use only. An automobile 
company, for example, which makes 
parts to be reassembled into other units, 
would be a perfect illustration. The 
second, or proprietary classification, 
covers those which convert for sale cer- 
tain articles in which the plastic is a 
dominating part; a plastic toy maker is 
an example. The third is the custom 
converter who works for ““Tom, Dick, 
and Harry,” from their designs and usu- 
ally from their molds. 


REAL PLASTICS TRADE 


The recognized plastics trade, there- 
fore, consists of raw material makers, 
molders, laminators, fabricators, extru- 
ders, and a group under the heading of 
sheet and film. The raw material com- 
panies create the name materials— 
Lumarith, Saran, Nylon, Plaskon—and 
many more. These may be only trade 
names for one of the specific kinds of 
plastics or they may cover a whole range. 
Trade names that attain such wide pub- 
lic acceptance that all products of a 
given material are referred to by that 
trade name are apt to lose their exclu- 
siveness. There is a very tricky legal 
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situation involved for which large com- 
panies who do much advertising must be 
constantly on the alert. Cellophane 
once was a private trade name which was 
lost when the public accepted it as a 
generic name. Bakelite is another trade 
name that was once on its way to being 
lost but has since been retrieved. Many 
years ago, it tended to become synony- 
mous in the ears and speech of the man 
on the street as meaning any phenolic 
resin. One of the steps taken to pre- 
serve this as private trade-mark property 
was to call all the products of the corpor- 
ation by the covering name Bakelite, 
but distinguishing them by adding a 
suffix word, such as Bakelite Phenolic, 
Bakelite Urea, and so on. 


HOW PLASTICS ARE SOLD 


The raw material makers do most of 
the advertising to make the public con- 
scious of the possibilities of plastics for 
several reasons. They are usually larger 
in capital structure, they sell nationally, 
and they are merchandising products 
which competitively carry a very slim 
price and quality differential. 

If a prospect becomes eager to investi- 
gate further the possibilities of plastics in 
his business, he may look for guidance to 
the raw material maker whose adver- 
tisement caught his eye, he may turn toa 
trade publication, or, if he knows his way 
around, he may go directly to some 
nearby molder or fabricator. His cho- 
sen raw material maker or publication 
can do no more than refer him to the top 
level of converters, be they molders, 
laminators, extruders, or fabricators, for 
the actual work to be done. None of 
them attempt to compete in the final 
phase. 


BE SURE OF YOUR CONVERTER 


As in any other trade, the principal 
warning to be given the prospect is to be 
sure his converter has sufficient know- 
ledge of his job to guide him aright and 
to give him a satisfactory product. 
Plastics have been so glamorized as “‘the 
business of the future” that many volun- 
teers with more capital than experience 
have crowded into the trade of late with 
some embarrassing results. The con- 
verter is the final consulting expert who 
must chart the course through the com- 
plexities of piece and mold design and the 
hundreds of possible plastic compounds 
and their potential troubles. 

INSPECTION 

Regardless of the complicated origin of 
these plastics, regardless of the many 
varieties that appear on all sides of us, 
and the constant listing of new methods 
of converting them to their final shape, 
their final evaluation for ordinary use is 
quite simple. If they look right, they 
probably have all the qualities for wnich 
their specification sheet calls. This pre- 
sumes, of course, that they originated 
with a reliable raw material supplier and 
passed through the hands of a competent 
and honest converter. 

Some plastics can be burned in the 
conversion process so they become brittle, 
but most are tractable to the point that a 
visual inspection is enough to pass them. 
Any internal misalignment of the struc- 
ture will show on the surface. If your 
application allows an unusually small 
factor of safety, extra tests may be 
needed. 

The best practice is to try out the 
sample under operating conditions: drop 
it on the floor, soak it in water, just use 


Continued on page 87 





Advertising Production: What Hopes 
for a Happier Future? 


Norton C. BARON 


An experienced advertising production man, intimate with retail adver- 
tising problems for many years, discusses three factors that detract from 
the efficiency of advertising production people in large retail stores. 


It would be satisfying to be able to 
write that conditions in retail advertising 
production were difficult only from 1940 
to 1945, and that this was in sharp con- 
trast to the years before and after. But 
it would not be true. These years were 
hard ones for the men and women in re- 
tail advertising production, but they 
were much the same as a decade before— 
only more so. 

The war years saw many critical short- 
ages. Using synthetic rubber cement 
and other substitutes, stretching the zinc 
and newsprint supplies, even a shortage 
of pencils and erasers—all these were 
annoying and inconvenient. But the 
basic irritants, and the causes for them, 
have carried over from the years before 
the war, and seem to be flourishing again. 
There still exist notable thorns in the 
sides of retail advertising production 
people which are exceedingly irksome and 
act to delimit their effectiveness. 


NONPROFESSIONALISM 


First, these difficulties are rooted in 
the nonprofessionalism of production 
people. There are somany diffefences in 
competence between one production per- 
son and another. One can confidently 
mark copy to follow a layout, hand over 
the art to the engraver in economic and 
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technically accurate form, conceive and 
buy direct-mail material, keep the flow 
of work and proofs even. Another is 
merely a proof reader. Yet both can be 
identified as not only “production peo- 
ple” but frequently “production mana- 
gers” in charge of this important division 
of the advertising department. 

There are few standards by which an 
employer, knowing almost nothing 
about advertising production, can gauge 
the relative competence of a production 
man or woman. Even though the pro- 
duction man can save many dollars in 
any retail store (and saving dollars is the 
concern of all wise retailers), he is offered 
less pay and more hours of work than any 
other worker in retail advertising. He is 
kept too busy and encouraged too little 
to break through the tight ring of pro- 
cedure by which he carries on his work. 
Very few advertising production people 
have the background and the agressive- 
ness to become familiar with even the 
fundamentals of the technical fields in 
which they work: photoengraving, ty- 
pography, reproduction. Few are able 
to detect one-sided arrangements or 
petty frauds often committed by service 
firms. Almost none have enough au- 
thoritative knowledge to point out to 
newspapers that a certain operation can 
be done in a better or more effective way. 
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INERTIA OF NEWSPAPERS 


This brings us to the second basic irri- 
tant in retail advertising production: 
the ‘‘standpattitude” of the newspapers 
themselves. In almost no other field 
where services are sold is there so con- 
sistent a disregard of the buyers’ wishes. 
This does not apply to the buying and 
selling of newspaper space in which, in 
normal times, there is more than suffi- 
cient kowtowing to the buyer of space— 
the advertising manager, the publicity 
director, or the store owner. But along 
with the space, the newspapers sell ac- 
companying services: composition of the 
advertisement, proofs, and many times, 
photoengravings. Here the arrange- 
ments are uniquely one-sided. 

What commercial printer serving a 
large retail store could hope to hold that 
business with equipment over a quarter 
of a century old? Many newspapers do! 
What commercial engraver could order a 
purchaser to alter his art technique, so 
that a less expensive engraving process 
could be utilized without passing on the 
saving to the customer? Many news- 
papers do! 

If these conditions had prevailed 
through the war years only, there would 
have been ample justification. But they 
are ante bellum by a great number of 
years. During the war the seesaw grew 
a lot longer on the newspaper production 
side, and correspondingly shorter on the 
advertising department production side 
—in many cases, a greater shift than was 
necessary to strike a balance. 

For instance, in New York City the 
newspapers adopted a set of rules re- 
garding the kind of art that would or 
would not be accepted for engraving (in 


New York City the engraving service is 
included in the newspaper space rate). 
These restrictions, imposed in order to 
reduce the amount of materials used and 
manpower needed, prohibited mani- 
festly frivolous art treatments. But too 
often they were imposed unilaterally and 
administered arbitrarily. They were de- 
vised to carry us through a period of 
acute shortages, but the retrenchment in 
service did result in substantial dollar 
savings to the newspapers which were 
not passed on in reduced rates to the 
advertisers. 

The manpower shortage was most 
critical—so bad that many horrible ex- 
amples of art reproduction had to be ac- 
cepted by the advertisers simply because 
there was not enough skill available to do 
a better job. It might have been best 
for the newspapers either to pool their 
resources in material and skilled men or 
to throw out the engraving service en- 
tirely, so that a few commercial engravers 
could bunch the supplies, the men, and 
the work in the interests of wartime 
economy. But this would have meant 
realignment of rates, possibly even a re- 
bate to cover the cost of outside en- 
graving. So the newspapers continued 
to give attenuated engraving service at 
full rates. 

This was a wartime condition. Long 
before Hitler moved on Poland many 
newspapers announced their adoption 
of the ‘‘Kromolite” method of half-tone 
engraving. The art work is prepared 
with a chemical which, upon further 
treatment, turns it yellow while leaving 
the drawing paper or board white. With 
filters, the engraver can separate the yel- 
low ranges of tone from the white, and 
achieve an ‘‘automatic dropout” of un- 
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wanted flashtone which ordinarily must 
be painted away by hand. Properly 
used, ‘“‘Kromolite” is a marvelous idea. 
With it, an engraver can automatically 
“pick out’? whites in intricate patterns 
which would ordinarily take many hours 
to do by hand. But it cannot be all 
things to all art. In commercial shops, 
“Kromolite”’ (and a similar process 
called ‘‘Fluorography’’) is used as far as 
it will go well. And in the final stage 
the engraver still accepts responsibility 
for delivering a finished plate as faith- 
ful as possible to the original art. 

But in many newspaper plants, “‘Kro- 
molite’ has become the gauge and 
standard as well as the process. Adver- 
tisers are told that a bad reproduction of 
art cannot be helped because ‘‘that’s the 
way it came out.” The final compari- 
son of proof with original art is no longer 
important. The newspaper engraving 
room clicks off each piece of art as it 
comes. Many have lumped with the 
process another important hand opera- 
tion (filling in the solids) and do this 
“automatically” by forcing the expo- 
sure. This requires unnatural tech- 
niques by the retail-store artist. Few of 
these artists understand why they must 
do seemingly ridiculous things and many 
do not know that they must do anything 
at all differently. 

It would seem that of the dozens of 
improvements the newspapers might 
have adopted in the past, only the one or 
two that would save phenomenal sums of 
money have been used to any significant 
degree. 

Within the past few months mechan- 
ical superintendents of newspapers all 
over the country have been meeting to 
discuss how the rotary newsprint process 
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could be improved. They are almost 
unanimous in agreeing that newspapers 
have been permitting themselves to fall 
many years behind, and they have been 
discussing the many important new ideas 
that have been allowed to languish for so 
long. 

There is talk among them of ‘“‘plastic 
plates” which will cut down shrinkage 
and improve reproduction quality; of 
“Alltone” which will permit perfect 
reproduction of 85- and 100-screen en- 
gravings at full press speeds and will 
yield a result comparable to rotogravure; 
of ‘cold set” inks to eliminate offset and 
reduce the disadvantages of ‘“‘first-im- 
pression” pages; of magnetic printing 
which will eliminate the smashing im- 
pression of form against roller; of various 
methods of by-passing or improving the 
stereotype mat; of color advertising; of 
lithographic techniques combined with 
rotary newsprint. 

Most of these ideas are at least ten 
years old. They were ignored by the 
business offices of the vast majority of 
newspapers because ‘they were doing 
well enough as it was.” And they will 
continue to be ignored just as long as re- 
tailers remain in ignorance of the many 
means of improving the appearance of 
their advertisements—just as long as we 
fail to put pressure on our individual 
newspapers to give us the best there is or 
could be. 


STAGNATION OF TYPE DESIGN 


The situation as regards type is even 
more unfortunate than in engraving or 
in presswork. To be fair about it, a 
newspaper business manager can hardly 
be expected to visualize how an adver- 
tisement set in “‘Corvinus”’ can sell more 
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dresses for you than one set in ‘“‘Chelten- 
ham,” especially when buying enough 
“Corvinus” to fill your needs would cost 
his paper several hundred extra dollars 
upon which he could expect no specific 
financial return. Besides, was not your 
grandfather who founded the store 
satisfied with “Cheltenham” in his adver- 
tising? It did all right for him! 

The newspapers are not alone in their 
hesitation, for the very sources and sup- 
pliers of new type design are doing as 
little as possible to stimulate a more 
progressive attitude. 

Newspaper advertising typography is 
set economically in only four ways: with 
a Mergenthaler Linotype machine, with 
an Intertype machine, with a Ludlow 
Typography machine, or with a Lanston 
Monotype Giant Caster. Foundry type, 
whether produced by American Type 
Founders, Bauer, Baltimore Type, or 
Los Angeles Type, is less economical 
because foundry type must be used again 
and again; and the pressure incident to 
stereotype mat making breaks fine type 
too quickly. Usually, foundry type can 
be used only with the aid of reproduction 
proofs which are costly and cumbersome. 
The four economic type-casting methods 
mentioned above produce new type for 
each use, hence their fitness for ordinary 
newspaper work. 

Let us look at the situation in each of 
these four companies and gauge the pos- 
sibility of new designs. 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
admits that it will take five years for it 
to catch up with existing orders for old 
faces. The Intertype Company is also 
far behind with its production. From 
both, we cannot expect new designs in 


this backlog period. But, as these two 
are ordinarily used only for small sizes 
(body matter), freshness in design is not 
quite as important. 

We could hope for innovations in dis- 
play or headline type—the sizes set most 
usually by Ludlow or Monotype Giant 
Caster. Ludlow has for twenty-five 
years been missing the opportunity to 
take a leading position in newspaper ad- 
vertising type design. Ludlow is the 
process by which the vast majority of 
newspapers set their headlines; yet this 
company has never been the first to 
bring out an interesting type design. In 
instances in which it attempted to follow 
the style leadership of other type manu- 
facturers, it has failed to get the desired 
result. Compare, for instance, Lud- 
low’s ‘‘Eden” with Bauer’s “Corvinus,” 
or Ludlow’s “Campanile” with American 
Type Founders’ “Onyx.” This fact is 
due partly to the mechanical require- 
ments governing a Ludlow cast and 
partly to poor taste and a remarkable 
lack of appreciation of retail-store ad- 
vertising needs. 

The Monotype Giant Caster is less 
used than Ludlow, and here, too, the 
company has shown a better under- 
standing of book designers’ and national 
advertisers’ needs than of our needs. 
Monotype designs have a tendency to be 
too austere to be of universal interest to 
us. 

But these companies should not be 
blamed too much for being reluctant to 
pioneer in new type designs. Not only 
is the original cost of preparing a new 
design monumental, but any purchase by 
a newspaper of a new design in all of the 
required sizes would amount to several 
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hundred dollars. The type houses can- 
not look for a hopeful response from 
newspapers when the cost is so high, es- 
pecially since the attitude of newspapers 
toward this kind of expense has already 
been clearly demonstrated. 

Type from foundries is relatively less 
expensive initially, but its upkeep is 
high. However, these manufacturers 
have in the past exerted a salutary influ- 
ence, by creating a kind of pressure on 
all advertisers, with a constant flow of 
new designs from their shops. Unfor- 
tunately for the present situation, the 
best designs came from Europe, mostly 
from Germany. Before the war the 
German Bauer Type Foundry first issued 
the type faces which caused three out of 
every four vogues in type design. 

But Bauer and the other European 
type foundries have other things to oc- 
cupy them right now. The smaller 
American type foundries are busily en- 
gaged in creating variations of recent 
European faces, under license from the 
American Military Government or the 
Alien Property Custodian. The Ameri- 
can Type Foundry, upon which the man- 
tle of leadership might well have fallen, 
has declared itself out of the type busi- 
ness by devoting its energies almost 
completely to the manufacture and sale 
of large-unit items such as printing 
presses and photo-offset systems. It 
will, only if pressed, fill orders for already 
existing types. 

Thus, at the present, there is no type 
manufacturer who can be expected to 
interpret American ways and mores as 
an art expression in type, such as Bauer 
expressed the German mores before the 
war, or as did some French foundries. 
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The faces we now have for use are re 
workings of type designs which neither 
belong to us nor represent us. Unless 
Ludlow, or one of the other type manu- 
facturers can realize the possibilities in 
pioneering design and do fresh, exciting 
things with type, we will be seeing the 
same old faces for years to come. 


SUMMARY: WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


The picture seems dark as presented 
here. But it rests with us as retailers 
and as production people to brighten it. 

We have spoken of ‘‘nonprofessional- 
ism.” Production people themselves 
can strengthen their acceptance as pro- 
fessional men or women by taking care to 
ground themselves in the fundamentals 
of their trade. Employers can help by 
encouraging them and by supporting 
them equally with the copy and art di- 
visions of the advertising departments. 

We mentioned the nonprogressiveness 
of most newspapers. They must be 
shaken from their inertia by constant 
pressure to improve equipment in order 
to assure better results. 

We spoke of the dismal prospects for 
new type designs suitable for retail ad- 
vertising. We must ask for the type 
faces we will want, and hand-letter for 
the present unti! the type manufacturers 
can fill their back orders. Then, if they 
are not forthcoming, we must clamor for 
the native faces that fill our needs, for 
use in the typesetting processes which 
are used economically by our news- 
papers. 

Retail advertising production people 
within themselves have the ability and 
the responsibility to exert great influence 
in molding a happier future. 


Se en ee ee ee ne ree 











Advantages of a Testing Laboratory 
to a Retail Store 


ARNOLD W. KATTERMANN, JR. 


The basis for this article was a report submitted in partial fulfillment of 
requirements for the degree of Master of Science in Retailing. 


The era of “‘let the buyer beware”’ 
drew to a close when business realized 
that fair dealing, truthful merchandising, 
and honest labeling were not charitable 
acts but rather most necessary in profit 
making. Some large progressive re- 
tailers at this time introduced a program 
of scientific testing as an integral part of 
merchandising. However, many stores, 
considering that testing was a luxury 
during depressions and unnecessary in 
prosperity, have minimized or failed 
utterly to recognize the importance of 
this field. It is believed that the time is 
right to examine the advantages to a re- 
tail store which accrue from the opera- 
tion of its own testing facilities. 


Principal Functions 


A testing laboratory in a retail store 
can aid materially in giving customers 
good merchandise values and can assist 
in providing more satisfactory and 
congenial service. In accomplishing 
this, the laboratory can directly and 
indirectly influence purchasers to come 
into the store and convert them into 
regular customers. From the mer- 
chant’s viewpoint, it is a_ business- 
building and prestige-adding investment. 
In addition, the testing laboratory 
isneeded tocheck complaints and returns, 
to attack the ever-present markdown 
problem near the source, to reduce 
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indefinite and careless advertising claims, 
to ensure a more uniform quality of 
merchandise throughout the store and 
to increase good will among the cus- 
tomers. For convenience, the benefits 
which can accrue to a retail store are 
discussed under three general headings, 
though the dividing lines are indistinct: 
buying aids; selling aids; and prestige 
factors. 


BUYING AIDS 


Quality is a difficult word to define 
and has many shades of meaning. 
Practically, it describes merchandise 
which meets definite standards of per- 
formance, construction, composition, or 
use. 


Establishment of Merchandise Standards 


Merchandise standards set for the 
store can afiord invaluable assistance 
to buyers in maintaining over a long 
period the desired qualities. In es- 
tablishing these standards, a testing 
laboratory approaches the problem 
scientifically. Usually the specifications 
and rulings of recognized government 
agencies as well as general trade practices 
are accepted. When these have no 
relationship to a particular problem, 
the store must of course determine 
its own standards. 

Because of the multitude of products 
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sold in a retail store, it is important 
that standards and specifications for 
related products be adhered to. If 
a store sells merchandise under its 
own label, it will want to be doubly 
sure that the merchandise duplicates 
in quality that which was previously 
sold. 


Minimizing Markdowns 


Controllers’ Congress figures for last 
year show that markdowns averaged 
4.5 per cent of net sales, or two-tenths 
of one per cent over the previous year’s 
figures. This would seem to indicate 
that, after reaching unusually low levels, 
markdowns are again tending toward 
their prewar norm of nearly seven 
per cent of net sales. Though poor 
quality is not usually considered a 
major reason for markdowns, the pur- 
chase of substandard merchandise does 
contribute materially to the problem. 
In policing merchandise quality, a 
testing laboratory can play a major 
part in decreasing buying errors with 
a resulting decrease in markdowns. 
Experience of certain departments 
reveals that the goods marked down 
are lower in performance and construc- 
tion than those in the rest of the depart- 
ment. Much of _ this . substandard 
merchandise can be detected by an 
alert testing bureau before it reaches 
the selling floor. 


Protection on Large Purchases 


On large purchases, especially, the 
expenditures made by the store before 
placing the merchandise on sale are 
substantial. If the goods prove de- 
fective or unsuitable, even though the 
manufacturer will accept their return, 
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a considerable loss is sustained. Scien- 
tific methods of sampling make it pos- 
sible to check large quantities of 
merchandise with reasonable accuracy. 
Even the most reliable firm may err 
because of careless or unscrupulous 
employees. In most cases the respon- 
sible manufacturer welcomes the testing 
and checking of his product. He 
realizes that he too suffers a loss of 
prestige and business when poor mer- 
chandise comes from his shop. 

The fact that the store purchases 
from reputable manufactures is for 
many the most convincing argument 
that a testing laboratory is not needed. 
However, it is still true that when the 
merchandise is offered for sale in the 
store the retailer is responsible to the 
customer and must take the blame 
for its shortcomings. All buyers have 
reputable sources with whom they have 
had satisfactory dealings. Certainly 
these are not the only sources dealt 
with in normal times, and it is even 
more unlikely in the present ‘‘catch- 
as-catch-can”’ scramble for merchandise. 

In all lines of merchandise, new 
manufacturers appear, hold on, or fade 
away. For the familiar sources, a 
routine check can be made to ascertain 
unintentional human errors before the 
customers unearth them to the store’s 
embarrassment. The merchandise of 
the newly acquired sources would re- 
ceive a thorough examination for the 
store’s protection. Even though manu- 
facturers have their own testing labora- 
tories it is well to check their products 
objectively. 

Just as quantities of incoming mer- 
chandise are carefully checked, so the 
quality factors deserve similar treat- 
ment. 
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Adjustments and Returns 


Very few stores insist that all sales 
are final; thus they experience the 
problems of adjustments and returns. 
These are expensive items. In nine 
cases out of ten, the customer is justified 
in her complaint or return. Even if 
all of these goods could be returned 
to the manufacturers, the receiving, 
marking, and selling costs incurred 
by the store are lost. The cost of 
handling the complaint, plus the money 
lost through waste motion, plus the 
loss of customer good will makes it 
clear that positive action is needed 
to control merchandise quality to avoid 
these complaints. We have here a 
most fertile field for the testing labora- 
tory. 


SELLING AIDS 


So many products offered for sale 
in the retail store are fabricated in 
whole or in part from textiles. Sales- 
people must be well acquainted with 
textiles to do an effective selling job. 
Some salespeople get to know textiles 
after many years, though the average 
salesperson never does acquire adequate 
knowledge. 


Merchandise Training 


A truly effective training course in 
textiles for store personnel can be built 
around a_ store testing laboratory. 
Courses in nontextiles as well can be in- 
stituted. Merchandise training courses 
are receiving increasing attention 
in many progressive stores. 

In teaching the fundamentals of 
selling textiles, emphasis would be placed 
on the products sold in the store. The 


testing laboratory and its functions 
would be thoroughly shown and its 
place in the merchandising scheme 
explained. All salespeople should know 
the nature of standards set and of the 
tests conducted, the reasons for them, 
and what the results signify. 


Sales Talk Ammunition 


Lack of merchandise knowledge on 
the part of the salesperson is as annoy ing 
to the customer as any other short- 
coming. Without accurate information 
of the merchandise, it is difficult for 
the salesperson to be convincing. The 
buyer uses all available sources to 
correctly inform the salesperson, but 
the testing laboratory has an appeal 
all its own. Salespeople with very 
little encouragement become enthusiastic 
about laboratory reports and quickly 
incorporate such tangible selling points 
into their sales talk. With a better- 
informed selling force, the store provides 
more congenial service and can con- 
template an increase in sales. 


Informative Labeling 


After merchandise has been tested 
and compared with predetermined stan- 
dards, the test results must be properly 
disseminated. Word-of-mouth _ trans- 
mission from testing through buyers 
and salespeople to the customer is 
not wholly satisfactory. The most ac- 
curate method is by use of informative 
labels. Performance limits, fabric or 
material composition, recommendations 
for uses and care should appear on the 
label. Store or manufacturer pro- 
motional material can also be included. 
The informative label bearing the stamp 
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of the store’s testing bureau is of great 
assistance in transmitting merchandise 
information in a quick and _ positive 
manner. 


Advertising 

Retail advertising is expected to 
enhance the store’s reputation. The 
promotion of merchandise which does 
not produce customer satisfaction is 
a waste of money which all stores strive 
to avoid. In order to assure the cus- 
tomer of satisfactory merchandise, it 
is prudent to be sure of the claims 
advertised. Here scientific testing en- 
ables a store to check its offerings against 
recognized standards. The advertising 
department cannot depend upon cursory 
observation, conjecture, or hearsay for 
accurate merchandise information, but 
can be on sure ground when supported 
by actual and conclusive test results. 
If, as a result of careful testing, the 
laboratory prevents one ill-advised pro- 
motion a month, it will have justified 
itself by averting irretrievable loss of 
prestige and good will. 

In the preparation of test, perform- 
ance, and construction copy, laboratory 
specifications are invaluable to the 
advertising office. If the copy writer 
were considering the use of test copy, 
specifications could be secured from 
the testing department. 


PRESTIGE FACTORS 


A retail establishment gains good 
will and prestige when its merchandise 
and services are satisfactory to its 
customers over a period of years. A 
testing laboratory adds luster to the 
store’s good name by assuring the 
public that good merchandise values 
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are available. This prestige is not 
automatically gained by the mere in- 
stallation of testing facilities, but after 
careful preparation and suitable pro- 
motion of results to convince the cus- 
tomer of the store’s solicitude for her 
needs. After the installation of equip- 
ment, the laboratory should be allowed 
an initial period for setting the stand- 
ards and specifications which will form 
the basis of its work. 

Occasionally the laboratory should 
be featured in institutional advertis- 
ing as well as promotional advertising. 
A booklet appropriate for distribution 
to customers can be prepared covering 
such subjects as informative labeling, 
recognition of fibers and fabrics, what 
to look for in purchasing textiles for 
different purposes, and the reasons for 
and duties of a testing laboratory. 
If the booklet and customer visits to 
the laboratory are handled in a non- 
promotional manner, the store can 
add much to its prestige. 

A customer can be expected to have 
more confidence in the store which 
tests its goods before a sale than the 
store which adjusts a transaction after 
the customer has “tested” the mer- 
chandise and found it unsatisfactory. 
A liberal adjustment policy bespeaks 
a negative attitude, and only in a small 
way can add to the store’s prestige. 


The Laboratory 


It is not necessary for a retail-store 
testing laboratory to be elaborate or 
expensive. The equipment used for 
everyday experiments is uncomplicated 
and reasonably priced. 

The size of the laboratory should, 
however, be gauged according to the 
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size of the store. Inasmuch as textiles 
are used in a large percentage of all 
merchandise handled, it is usually de- 
sirable to begin with equipment for 
textiles testing only. The primary in- 
vestment might well be small until 
its value is apparent. As the use of 
the laboratory increases throughout the 
store and the advantages become evi- 
dent, it can be gradually enlarged as 
required. A laboratory may be too 
small, but still worse is one which be- 
comes large and unwieldy and is over- 
emphasized. 

A small laboratory, as well as a large 
one, in a department store is best placed 
under the direct control of the store 
manager or similar executive. By 
fostering a semi-independent status, 
the laboratory can more easily be im- 
partial to all divisions of the store. 
One person with a retail background 
and a working knowledge of textile 
testing is sufficient to properly organize 
and manage the initial testing functions 
in a medium-sized store. 

In a small testing laboratory with 
the minimum amount of equipment, 
the following tests can be performed: 
abrasion, hosiery analysis, identifica- 
tion and microscopic examination of 
fibers, shrinkage, tensile and bursting 
strength, water repellency, fabric con- 
struction, and color fastness as to wash- 
ing, dry cleaning, crocking, hot pressing, 
sunlight, and perspiration. For those 
few other tests which the store labora- 
tory is not equipped to perform, mer- 
chandise can be forwarded to an outside 
laboratory. 


Use of Independent Laboratories 


Recognition of the importance of 


laboratory testing is implicit in the 
widespread use by retail stores of in- 
dependent laboratories, but usually only 
after a customer complaint has been 
registered. Some stores use an _in- 
dependent laboratory in much the same 
way as they would their own, with 
great benefit to themselves. However, 
the distance between the store and the 
laboratory, no matter how slight, has 
proven to be a great barrier, and testing 
is neglected. 

Certain testing companies will in- 
stall a laboratory in the store, and 
contract to staff and operate it on a 
fee basis. This plan is featured by 
small initial expense to the store though 
characterized by larger annual operating 
costs. 


Conclusion 


All merchants aspire to improve 
the over-all quality of their merchandise, 
to provide better-informed service, and 
to attract—and _ satisfy—more  cus- 
tomers. These objectives are identical 
with those of a store’s own laboratory. 
By providing store buyers with accurate 
technical advice, by the establishment 
and policing of merchandise standards, 
by furnishing wanted information 
through well-trained salespeople, fac- 
tual labels and accurate advertising, 
and by exerting a wholesome quality- 
consciousness which will permeate 
throughout the whole store—these are 
the means by which the store’s own 
testing facilities can exert a positive 
influence in accomplishing the objectives 
and add greatly to the prestige of the 
store. 
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Specialized Night Courses 


This fall term marks the introduction 
of two new specialized courses in the 
night division of the New York Univer- 
sity School of Retailing, ‘‘Plastics for 
Retailers” and ‘Merchandising Paint 
and Paint Accessories.” In the planning 
of both courses, the school has worked 
closely with the outstanding associa- 
tions and men in each industry. 

The resultant courses are unique 
in the school’s history in that each 
class meeting presents a different in- 
dividual as lecturer. Each lecturer is 
widely known for his work in the subject 
which he covers. The associations rep- 
resenting the industries concerned con- 
ducted the advance publicity, and the 
response for both courses has been 
tremendous, necessitating limitation of 
registration. 

All faculty members connected with 
the planning and presentation of these 
courses have been impressed with the 
spontaneous co-operation received from 
retailers and all others concerned, and 
report enthusiastically on the favorable 
reaction of those in attendance. 


PLASTICS FOR RETAILERS 


Recognizing the need for the dis- 
semination of knowledge of plastics 
merchandise, the School of Retailing 
and the Committee on Education of 
the Society of the Plastics Industry 
have organized the first college course 
on “Plastics for Retailers.” Leaders 
in the field of plastics have been in- 
vited to conduct the various meetings 
of the class. The lectures and demon- 
strations are designed to provide the 
retailer with a general knowledge of 
the industry and its products, to advise 
what services are available for the use 
of the retailer, and to inform him how 
he can best select and present plastics 
merchandise to the people in his employ 
and to the consumer. Questions of 
qualities, types, characteristics, uses, 
and labeling of plastics are being dis- 
cussed at the meetings. 

Following is a brief résumé of the 
course and the list of speakers: 





SUBJECT 
Introduction to plastics 


Types of plastics 

The consumer, the retailer, and the plastics 
industry 

Cellulose plastics 


Polyviny] resins 


The acrylics 
The polystyrenes 
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SPEAKER 


Mr. George K. Scribner, President, Boonton 
Molding Company 

Dr. Gordon Kline, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards 

Mr. D. S. McKenzie, Sales Manager, Plastics 
Division, General Electric Company 

Dr. Marie Bentivoglio, Celanese Plastics Cor- 
poration 

Mr. M. Scott Moulton, Technical Service 
Manager, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 

Dr. D. A. Rothrock, Rohm and Haas Company 

Mr. Amos Ruddock, The Dow Chemical 


Company 
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The phenolics 

Ureas and melamines 

Miscellaneous plastics, mostly the polyamids 
Laminates 


Contact, low-pressure and plywoods 
Good design in plastics 
Plastics in packaging and display 


Plastics in the home 


Plastics in apparel and accessories, handbags, 
rainwear, etc. 

Plastics in clothing; nylon stockings, clothing, 
etc. 

Merchandising highlights 

Summary 


Inasmuch as record attendance for 
the class was anticipated, enrollment 
for retailers and those in allied oc- 
cupations was necessarily restricted. 
Those attending the class include owners, 
vice-presidents, and managers of stores, 
retailing publications editors, buyers, 
assistant buyers, department managers, 
training supervisors, salesmen, members 
of special training squads, people in 
related statistical and textile work, 
and students working toward a master’s 
degree or majoring in retailing. 

Considering the enthusiastic recep- 
tion of the initial course, its repetition 
during the coming spring term is as- 
sured. 


MERCHANDISING FOR PAINT DEALERS 


As suggested by a joint committee 
from the New York Paint, Varnish 


Dr. R. J. Moore, Technical Co-ordinator, 
Bakelite Corporation 

Dr. M. H. Bigelow, Technician, Plaskon Divi- 
sion, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 

Dr. R. B. Akin, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company 

L. J. Francisco, The Formica Insulation Com- 
pany 

Mr. W. Burdette Wilkins 

Mr. Peter Muller-Munk, Design Consultant 

Mr. Christopher Browne, Editor, Modern 
Packaging 

Mr. James R. Turnbull, Assistant General 
Manager of Sales, Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany 

Mr. Mark Bortman, President, Bortman Plas- 
tics Company 

Mr. Edgar Schlessinger, Cohn-Hall-Marx Com- 


pany 
Mr. Alfred Auerbach, Consultant on Retailing 
Mr. Charles A. Breskin, Editor and Publisher, 

Modern Plastics 
and Lacquer Association and the Paint 
Dealers Institute, the Schoo] of Re- 
tailing is presenting a course for retail 
paint dealers, “‘Merchandising Paint 
and Paint Accessories,” to satisfy an 
unusually articulate demand. The 
course is the culmination of joint plans 
by the School of Retailing and leaders 
in the paint industry and enlists the 
talents of many of the best-informed 
men in the several phases of paint 
retailing who appear as guest speakers 
in a series of lectures. 

The response has been most enthu- 
siastic and the present enrollment has 
of necessity been limited to retail paint 
dealers. The course will be repeated 
next term and there is a strong pos- 
sibility of indefinite continuation. The 
list of speakers and course outlines 
are as follows: 
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SUBJECT 


Location, layout, lighting, decoration, and equip- 
ment 


Merchandise presentation: windows, store, and 
counter display 
Needed records that help sell 


Protection and insurance 


Principles of merchandising applied to paint-store 
operation 


Modern buying practices; pricing for profit 
Stock and expense control 
Credit and collections 


Advertising, sales promotion: prospect and sales 
records; direct mail 


Paint-store salesmanship: suggestive selling 
Effective outside selling; telephone selling 
Selection and training of sales personnel 


Selling color to increase paint sales 
Surfaces: what paint can and cannot do 


Trade relations, reading and keeping up to date 


SPEAKER 


Mr. F. B. Sutton, Architect, Director of Store 
Modernization, Benjamin Moore and Com- 
pany 

Mr. Carl Percy, Author and Consultant on 
Store and Window Display 

Mr. Frank Appleton, Manager of Retail Stores, 
Devoe and Raynolds Company, Incorporated 

Mr. Jerome S. Miller, Insurance Consultant 
and Author 

Mr. C. Carroll Cooper, Advertising and Mer- 
chandise Director, John W. Masury and Son, 
Incorporated 

Mr. A. K. Coffin, Director of Sales, Keystone 
Varnish Company ~ 

Mr. A. W. Baeder, District Manager, Sherwin- 
Williams Company 

Mr. Martin B. Weinstock, Secretary and 
Treasurer, M. J. Merkin Paint Company 

Mr. Charles Culp, Assistant Trade Sales Mana- 
ger, Finishes Division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company 

Dr. O. P. Robinson, Professor of Retailing, New 
York University 

Mr. M. E. Herring, Eastern Manager, American 
Paint Journal 

Dr. O. P. Robinson, Professor of Retailing, New 
York University 

Mr. Faber Birren, Author and Color Consultant 

Dr. Myron A. Coler, Assistant Professor of 
Chemical Engineering, New York University 

Mr. Leon D. Eldot, Sales Manager, L. Sonne- 
born Sons, Incorporated, and President, New 
York Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Association 


Book Notes 


Selling Fashion Merchandise, by Ber- 
nice Gertrude Chambers. New 
York: Directory of American De- 
signers, 1946, 96 pages. 


Though condensed, this manual is a very 
complete collection of facts regarding fashion 
merchandise, its selection, sale, and identifying 
features. It is organized in workbook form 
for the student, yet its arrangement makes it 
a useful reference for the buyer or the sales- 
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person. The excellent illustrations are cap- 
tioned with concise definitions of the pictured 
style. Ordinarily, identification of basic designs 
and standard styles in fashion merchandise is 
difficult due to the lack of written aids and the 
element of constant change in fashion. Here, 
in one pocket-sized manual is a directory of 
fashion terminology, of color and design prin- 
ciples, and of well-known designers. It could 
well be titled, “‘A Fashion Dictionary.” 
K.C.S. 
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How to Buy and Merchandise Profitably, 
by Irving Goldenthal. New York: 
Better Merchandising Institute, 
1946, 241 pages. 


This is not a textbook, nor an academic 
treatise. It is a practical manual designed 
to help those who are now engaged in retailing 
or who are about to enter the field. Only 
practical illustrations and actual situations 
are discussed. The mathematics of buying 
and merchandising is shown in simple examples 
accompanied by short, clear explanations. 
In addition, there is a chapter on the legal 
rights and obligations.of the retailer and the 
vendor. 

This book is a collection of short articles 
the author contributed to the Department 
Store Economist The articles covered a 
wide range of subjects such as markups, mark- 
downs, stock turn, stock planning, stock control, 
and discounts. They filled such a vitally 
important need that store executives requested 
the author to put them in book form. 

The author is well qualified to write a book 
on merchandising. He has had many years 
of experience as a buyer and merchandise 
manager in several of the country’s leading 
stores. He has also taught buying and mer- 
chandising to the adult groups at New York 
University School of Retailing for the last 
fifteen years. In addition he operates a flourish- 
ing placement agency for retail executives 
in New York City. 

E.0.S. 


How to Establish and Operate a Retail 
Store, by O. Preston Robinson and 
Kenneth B. Haas. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946, 367 pages. 


About 300,000 retail stores are started each 
year in the United States and over a third 
of them fail before they are a year old. Only 
forty per cent of these stores exist longer than 
three years. Motivated by these sobering 
figures, the authors have set down with unusual 
clarity and thoroughness the principles of 
retail-store operation as they would apply 
to almost any retailing establishment. 


A practical, up-to-date handbook for the 
retail-store operator, this new book also offers 
unusually good text material for courses in 
establishing and operating a retail store which 
has achieved recent popularity with veterans 
of the Second World War. In contrast with 
other late books on the subject, it deals with 
specific operational procedures instead of an 
over-all survey of opportunities and brief notes 
on many different types of stores. 

Location, financing, records, buying, mer- 
chandising, operation, employment, training, 
sales promotion, merchandise presentation, 
selling techniques, and store protection are 
discussed in a manner applicable to the smaller 
retail institutions. Methods and _ procedures 
are introduced which may be readily understood 
and put into practice by a person with limited 
academic background and business experience. 

Numerous illustrations, drawings, charts, 
and diagrams not only add to the general ap- 
pearance of the book but clearly and cleverly 


visualize the authors’ main points. 
W.M. T. 


Small Scale Retailing, by Newel How- 
land Comish. Portland, Oregon: 
Binfords & Mort, Publishers, 1946, 
397 pages. 


As Dr. Comish points out early in his book, 
the small retailer, who is defined as a merchant 
with less than $200,000 annual sales volume, 
accounts for about 65 per cent of this country’s 
retail trade. It is to these small retailers that 
this book is directed. The author presents 
most of the managerial problems which face 
retail executives of this type. 

Professor Comish has for many years con- 
ducted extensive research in the field of small 
scale retailing. Small Scale Retailing is en- 
riched with the results of this research and 
the author’s personal experiences. The book 
is written in the language of the small merchant. 

The chapters on “Finance and Insurance,” 
“Standards and Tests of Efficiency,” and 
“Paying Store Employees” will be of especial 
interest to today’s readers. They give the 
answer to some of the more immediate questions 


faced by small retailers. 
H.E.K. 
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Keys to a Fashion Career, by Bernice 
Gertrude Chambers. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1946, 234 pages. 


Through a series of studies concerning the 
careers of the outstanding women in the field 
of fashion, Miss Chambers sets forth complete 
job analyses which will prove invaluable to 
anyone anticipating a career in this field. The 
training, work experiences, perseverance, and 
creative ability necessary for such positions 
are Clearly stated. The variety of jobs discus- 
sed—from buying through the many channels 
of merchandising, from styling to radio publicity 
—makes Job opportunities in this field appear 
unlimited. 





The inspiring accounts of the careers of 
these successful women from Sally Victor to 
Adelaide Hawley are sufficient to assure the 
college student whose interest lies in the field 
of fashion that here is a challenging and dif- 
ficult, but exciting and glamorous, business. 

Because Miss Chambers’ contacts with per- 
sons who have achieved the acme of success 
in the fashion business and because her own 
brilliant position as a fashion educator give 
her studies an unquestioned authenticity, 
this book will be received as an important 
guide for students, educators, and those par- 
ticipating in retailing. 

M.A.N. 


(Continued from page 72) 


it. Some section may be too weak; 
strengthen it. Some fit may be too 
tight or too loose; correct it. One ad- 
vantage of plastics lies in the fact that 
each conversion process will employ a 
variety of plastic materials. For exam- 
ple, if acetate will not do, in spite of your 
best calculations, a change can easily be 
made to styrene, or ethyl cellulose. 


PLASTICS AS HELPERS 


Think of all the things that are made of 
wood, from boats to furniture—plastics 
added will make them better, lighter, 
cheaper, more efficient. Add to all the 
things that are made of metal, plastic 
coatings, a few parts here and there, and 
all these are more usable, hence more 
salable. 

If plastics in some form are added to 
all the things that are made of textiles— 
as a coating to resist moisture or fungus, 
as a filler inside the material fibers to 
give crease resistance and increase wear 
—textiles will do a better job. 

Plastics are used in many ways in 
papermaking. We would not know that 
the paper contains plastic—it is incor- 
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porated when in the beater. Find a 
paper which is strong when wet—it 
probably got that way by adopting a 
plastic. 

So, in many thousands of unseen but 
vital ways, plastics are busy deep down 
in our scheme of living. The articles 
you see and buy as plastics represent a 
very small proportion of the plastics that 
work for you day and night. 


Conclusion 


The whole subject is complicated be- 
cause of its wide ramifications. But, to 
come back to our original basis of com- 
parison—are not metals just as compli- 
cated?—you get iron in buildings and 
pills, and no one knows where mercury is 
likely to turn up. But you have lived 
with metals all your lives—their pattern 
is familiar, their names are second nature 
to you. 

We sincerely hope the element of time 
will bring plastics to the same point of 
familiarity, and that in the future you 
will be no more confused than the whole 
plastics trade itself in regard to what it 
is, and where it is going. 


SR wane te 
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Notes on Our Contributors 


Mr. Norton C. Baron is advertising manager of Interstate Department Stores. He 
has engaged in retail advertising production work with Meyer Brothers, Paterson, 
New Jersey; Frederick Loeser and Company, Brooklyn, New York; and Gimbel Broth- 
ers and R. H. Macy & Company, New York City. 


Charles M. Edwards, Jr., is dean of the School of Retailing, New York University. 


Mr. Arnold W. Kattermann, Jr., is a graduate student at the New York University 
School of Retailing. 


Mr. George K. Scribner, president of the Boonton Molding Company, is at present 
chairman of the board and was formerly president of the Society of the Plastics Industry, 
Incorporated. His stature in the plastics industry is best illustrated by the fact that 
in June 1946 he received the Annual Princeton Achievement Cup Award for his out- 
standing work in the interpretation of plastics to the public. 





